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Proceedings at Boston, May 22d, 1872. 



The Society assembled at 10 o'clock a. m., at the Library of the 
American Academy. The chair was taken by the President, Prof. 
Hadley. 

The record of the preceding meeting was read and accepted. 

The Treasurer's report was summed up as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 17th, 1871, $329.56 

Annual assessments paid in, ----- - $580.00 

Sale of the Journal 300.50 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, .... 36.19 

Total receipts of the year, 916.69 

$1,246.25 
EXPENDITURES. 

Paper and printing of Journal (x.l), Proceedings, etc., - - - $80 l 7.26 

Binding books, 91.05 

Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 68.69 

Total expenditures of the year, $967.00 

Balance on hand, May 22d, 1872, 279.25 

$1,246.25 

The Librarian made a verbal report on the condition of the 
Library, and on its increase during the past year, mentioning the 
principal accessions and their donors. 

The Committee of Publication announced that the first half of 
the tenth volume was nearly complete, and would be distributed 
to the members in the course of the summer. 

The Directors gave notice of their appointment of the autumn 
meeting to be held in New Haven, on Wednesday, Oct. 9th. 

On the recommendation of the Directors, the following persons 
were elected to membership : as Corporate Members, 

Rev. N. Hoppin, D.D., of Cambridge; 
Rev. J. A. Paine, of New York; 

and, as Corresponding Members, 

Rev. C. C. Baldwin, D.D., Missionary in China; 
Rev. J. T. Gulick, do. 

Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., do. 

Rev. S. J. Schereschewski, do. 
Ahmed Vefik Effendi, of Constantinople. 

On nomination by a Committee, duly appointed for the purpose, 
the board of officers for the ensuing year was thus constituted : 
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President — Prof. James Hadley, LL.D., of New Haven. 

( Rev. Rttfus Anderson, D.D., " Boston. 

Vice-Presidents I Hon. Peter Pabkee, M.D., " Washington. 

( Prof. E. E. Salisbury, LL.D., " New Haven. 
Corresp. Secretary — Prof. W. D. Whitney, Ph.D., " New Haven. 
Seer, of Class. Sect.— Prof W. W. Goodwin, Ph.D., " Cambridge. 

Recording Secretary — Prof Ezra Abbot, LL.D., " Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Prof. D. C. Gilman, " New Haven. 

Librarian — Prof. W. D. Whitney, " New Haven. 

' Mr. J. W. Barrow, " New York. 

Mr. A. I. Cotheal, " New York. 

Prof. W. H. Geeen, D.D., " Princeton. 

Pirectorsl Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., " Cambridge. 

Dr. Charles Pickering, " Boston. 

Prof. Chaeles Short, LL.D., " New York. 

Pres't T. D. Woolsey, LL.D., " New Haven. 

The Corresponding Secretary called the attention of the Society 
to its losses during the past year, by the death of the following 
members : 

Mr. John P. Brown, of Constantinople ; 

Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, of Cambridge ; 

Mr. Fisher Howe, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Appropriate remarks on the character and services of the de- 
ceased were made by different members. Dr. Anderson paid a 
tribute to Mr. Howe, referring particularly to the interesting little 
work on " The True Site of Calvary," published by. him a short 
time before his death. Dr. Peabody spoke of the varied accom- 
plishments of Dr. Cogswell, and of his eminent merits as a teacher, 
as a librarian of unsurpassed bibliographical knowledge, and as a 
man of remarkable purity and disinterestedness of character. Rev. 
Mr. Paine of New York, and Dr. Parker, called to mind the public 
services of Mr. Brown, and his valuable literary labors, particularly 
his work on the Dervishes. 

From the correspondence read by the Secretary are made the 
extracts given below : 

1. Dr. F. Mason writes, under date of Toungoo, Aug. 12th, 1 871 : 

" .... I am indebted to you for your approval of my Pali labors. Burmese 
Pali manuscripts have a very bad character with European Pali scholars, and with 
some reason. Still, there are many reasons why they should be treated with con- 
sideration, and I enclose with this a brief article exhibiting those reasons ; if you 
think it worth a place in the Journal, I shall be glad to have it inserted. 

" I have been urging Mr. Gushing, the only white man who has ever acquired 
the Shan language, to write you an article on it and its speakers, and I think he 
■will do it. The Shans are a large but little known people, who, so far as locality 
is concerned, form a connecting link between the Burmese and Chinese." 

2. Rev. A. Bushnell, Gaboon, Equat. Africa, March 15th, 1872 : 

" . . . . There has been some progress made of late in exploring the interior of 
this interesting part of Africa, yet not very much. Our knowledge of the moun- 
tainous regions eastward from the sources of the Gaboon has not materially in- 
creased since the island of Nengenenge was abandoned by white missionaries ; but 
commerce is gradually pushing its way inward, and the cannibal inhabitants are 
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crowding in great numbers toward the coast. The Ogobai, the river south of the 
equator, is a much larger one than this, probably issuing from the long sought but 
still undiscovered lake. At this season of the year, its current is so rapid that it 
can hardly be ascended. Several small steamers are preparing, intended to breast 
the fierce current, and to carry trade far into the interior. We are hoping that 
this stream will furnish us a highway into that unexplored region which we have 
failed to reach from the Gaboon. The Scotch missionaries resident on the Old 
Calabar river have been making some interesting tours eastward, toward the 
Benue, the southern branch of the Niger : and a Scotch gentleman, accompanied 
by one of our missionaries, recently went about a hundred miles into the unknown 
interior eastward from Benita. The same gentlemen are now trying to establish 
a sanitarium on the Cameroons mountains, some 13,000 feet above the sea, where 
they find a European climate. Should this enterprise prove a success, a way may 
be found to that range of mountains which is probably the western terminus of 
the backbone of the continent. 

" In the Efik spoken at Calabar, the whole Bible has been translated and pub- 
lished ; and the Dualla of the Cameroons, the Benga of Corisco, and the Gaboon on 
the equator and southward, will soon be similarly enriched. There are interesting 
facts relative to these and other Ethiopian dialects which I shall hope to lay in due 
time before your Society. The substitution of steamers for sailing vessels in the 
commerce of this region is becoming almost universal. Steamers will soon be 
plying on all these rivers, and at no distant day the iron horse will rush over the 
mountains and through the jungles so long shrouded in darkness." 

3. Rev. F. P. Powers, Antioch, Syria, April 6th, 1872 : 

" In the ruins of Seleucia Pieria, which I visited a few days since, stands a 
marble statue which is worthy of more attention than it now receives, and of a 
different kind. It represents in a sitting posture the fignre of a man, which if 
standing would be eight or nine feet high. In the left hand, and between this and 
the leg, is held an urn in a horizontal position. The top and left side of the head, 
the right arm, and the left thumb and foot, are broken off ; but it seems to me that 
what is left is richly worth transporting to some gallery or museum. The quality 
of the marble is the finest I have seen, and the finish perfect. It has undoubtedly 
been a grand work of art, worthy to adorn such a city as Seleucia once was. 

" At the upper end of the culvert in Seleucia is a tablet which I copied as 
follows : 



DIVVSVESPASIANVS 


ETDIVUSTITVS 


F J C S 


€ V/ \A 



"In the same city I found a very handsome piece of tesselated pavement, of 
which I made a copy or pattern. ..." 

4. Rev. S. H. Kellogg, Plainfield, KT. J., April 1st, 1872 : 

" .... I have in hand, about two thirds completed, a comparative grammar of 
the Hindi dialects. ..." 

5. Prof. G. Seyffarth, Dansville, N. Y., May 1st, 1872: 

" . . . . You know, probably, that the Smithsonian Institution is at present in 
possession of a cast of the Tanis stone. I went there, some weeks ago, for the 
purpose of copying its Demotic text, not yet published, and for examining the 
hieroglyphic and Greek inscriptions. The latter two have been published, in 1865, 
by Lepsius of Berlin and Reinisch of Vienna, but their facsimiles differ very often 
from each other. The former contains 115, the latter 130, other figures than the 
original represents, and I do not know whether these alterations originated from 
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inexactness, or from the intention of bringing out a tolerable sense. At any rate, 
it is a happy accident that a cast is at hand for establishing a correct hieroglyphic 
text, which is needed before all. 

" The bilingual Tanis stone, discovered among the ruins of ancient Tanis, April 
15th, 1866, by Reinisch, Weidenbach, Roesler, and Lepsius, whilst the latter was 
just absent, measures in height nearly 7 feet 4 inches English, in width 2 feet 10 
inches. It contains 37 hieroglyphic, 75 Greek, and 73 Demotic lines. Each of the 
hieroglyphic lines is nearly one inch high, the Greek letters measure just the half. 
This very important monument of Egyptian literature refers to the year 238 B. c, 
being 40 years older than the Eosetta stone, and is not a fragment like the latter, 
but complete and perfectly well preserved, from the first to the last figure. It 
contains more than two thousand words and grammatical forms — that is to say, a 
whole little hieroglyphic dictionary. It clearly informs us according to what rules 
the Egyptians expressed the words of their spoken language, and what was the 
ancient, so-called sacred dialect, usual since Menes' days in 2780 B. c. 

" The question will certainly be asked, whether this new bilingual inscription, 
discovered thirty -eight years subsequent to Champollion's "Precis du Systeme 
hieroglyphique," confirms or refutes that system, Champollion's theory, and his 
symbolic and alphabetic images. This question will be answered by the following 
facts : that two skilled Champollionists, Lepsius (Das bilingue Decret von Canopus, 
Berlin, 1866) and Reinisch (Die zweisprachige Inschrift von Tanis, Wien, 1866), 
have been unable to explain several hundred hieroglyphs and entire groups, that 
they have spelled or translated nearly all groups and figures differently, that they 
have obtained words totally wanting in the Coptic and related languages, and that 
their translations do not, in numberless instances, agree with the Greek transla- 
tion. A few examples will suffice to demonstrate this. 

"Lepsius and Reinisch spell the very same groups suten and rus, o/Jand chub, 
tetto and zat, man and pauma, mazet and hap, hi and hur, reretu and rupu, uta and 
waza, ton, and ban, and so forth, from the beginning to the end. The same trans- 
late, moreover, the same words thus : ' clothing ' and ' sanctuary,' ' extolling ' and 
'ordered,' 'worshipping' and 'aliment,' 'country 'and 'expedition,' 'much' and 
' burning,' ' memorial ' and ' to see,' ' kind ' and ' increase,' ' the honor in many 
things ' and ' the practice of effective ceremonies,' ' with sledges ' and ' upon the 
place of offering near the altar,' and so forth. Of their numerous monster-words 
may be adduced: choperef and chuparuf, 'done and born;' uib, 'the priest;' runa- 
pat, 'the year;' am, 'and;' aaaa, 'office;' i, 'island;' and so on. What a sweet 
language, this ancient sacred dialect of the ancient Egyptians 1 The worst of all, 
however, is that, according to Champollion's system, numberless groups do not 
correspond with their Greek versions. For Lepsius, the most learned Champol- 
lionist. translates e. g. Cyprus (nines being unknown to him) by ' Phoenicia,' Phoe- 
nicia by ' Cyprus,' Chaldaea by ' of it,' Asia by ' valley,' Syria by ' Ruten,' Hathor by 
' Bast,' Oxyrynchus by ' Heracleum,' oases by ' altogether, 1 east by ' west,' west by 
'east,' Greek by 'book,' Demotic (enchorial) by 'Greek,' cyclus by 'all,' kom (plu- 
rality) by expletive sign, hop (' multitude ') by ' oh,' copper (nana unknown to him) 
by 'barbarian,' hopt (' Creator ') by 'Egypt,' eight (shrnun) by 'from,' semipriests 
by 'addressed,' 'destined,' 'proclaimed,' 'committed' and 'invested,' and so on. 

" Now, what will be concluded from these printed facts ? It is, apart from the 
proper names, absolutely impossible to spell and philologieally translate our Tanis 
stone, much less any other inscription, by the help of Champollion's system. It is 
one thing to spell Greek and Roman proper names, and quite another to determine 
the phonetic value of the hieroglyphs occurring in common literary works. The 
Egyptian literature was not the original symbolical writing, mixed, by degrees, 
with pure letters ; for the Tanis stone contains not one really symbolic sign. The 
Egyptian literature was a syllabic writing, based upon the primitive Alphabet, as 
was discovered in 1826; and each of the six hundred hieroglyphic figures regularly 
expresses the two or three consonants contained in the ancient name of the figure, 
as was more correctly, and for the first time, demostrated in 1845. This finally 
triumphing truth is of importance. For so long as the key to the Egyptian litera- 
ture remains unknown, so long will it be impracticable to restore that ancient and 
immense literature to life. Without this key, the hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic 
literature will, as our Champollionists abundantly evidence, remain a continual 
guess-work, and a Cimmerian darkness." 
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Communications were now in order, and were presented as 
follows : 

1. On some alleged Phenician and Nabathean Insoriptions re- 
cently received from Palestine, by Mr. A. Van Name, of New 
Haven ; read by Rev. W. H. Ward, of New York. 

2. On the same subject, with exhibition of " squeezes " and 
other copies, by Rev. Mr. Ward. 

Messrs. Van Name and Ward fully concurred in the opinion that the pretended 
inscriptions are forgeries. Their general aspect at first sight suggests strong 
doubts of their genuineness. The figures represented look modern and artificial. 
The presumable Nabathean characters seem rather to be made by random strokes 
so as to produce the general effect of Nabathean, than to be real ; and a study of 
some of the recently published monuments in this character suggests with much 
plausibility the models imitated. If the Phenician alphabet is judged by such 
letters as daletk, shin, and nun, it is of extreme antiquity ; but mem has a form 
several hundred years later. Then half a dozen of the commonest letters are not 
to be recognized at all. And this difficulty is aggravated by the fact that no sense 
whatever can be tortured from the words, even though in one inscription they are 
separated from one another by dots. There are also combinations that are impos- 
sible, such as numerous cases of yod and vav in the middle of a word, and whole 
words made out of weak letters. The " squeeze " shows marks of dots or lines 
traced for a border, such as never could have been cut in a stone ; and occasional 
slips of the stick in soft mortar, so that at the apex of angles lines cross each other 
quite appreciably. Finally, specks of a white substance, shown by analysis to be 
mortar of carbonate of lime, have been detected in the corners of some of the letters 
on one of the " squeezes." It is evident that the excitement raised by the discovery 
of the Moabite stone, and the eager competition for its possession, have given to 
such monuments a very considerable marketable value, and that, as a consequence, 
the production has been stimulated to supply the demand. 

Prof. Gardiner of Middletown, Conn., read extracts from letters which he had 
received from Jerusalem in relation to these inscriptions. 

3. On Evidences of Glacial Action on the Flank of Mt. Lebanon, 
by Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D., Missionary in Syria; presented 

by the Corresponding Secretary. 

In this brief paper (printed in Vol. x., No. 1, of the Journal), Dr. Thomson de- 
scribes a remarkable cleft near the bottom of the great valley of the river Damur, 
about five miles from the sea. This cleft is called Pazur. It is about three hun- 
dred feet long and a hundred deep, and decreases from twenty-five feet in width at 
the upper end to five at the lower. Its sides are finely polished and striated, in a 
manner which seems only explainable by glacial action. Except in some such pe- 
culiar situation, traces of the abrasion of ice could not be expected to be preserved 
in the region ; since, wherever exposed to sun, rain, snow, and frost, the surfaces 
of rock are everywhere undergoing rapid degradation; and the sales, or cloud- 
bursts, would sweep away or cover up and disguise all moraines. 

After the reading of this paper, the Society took a recess, 
coming together at half-past two and resuming the hearing of 
communications. 



4. On the Pali Language from a Burmese Point of View, by Rev. 
F. Mason, D.D., Missionary in Farther India ; presented by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. Mason points out that, notwithstanding the ill-repute of Burmese Pali manu- 
scripts among European scholars, and the usual ignoring of Burmah, as compared 
with Ceylon, as a field for collecting Pali literature, the Ceylon literature has been, 
in fact, confessedly derived from Burmah. Tumour obtained the Dipawanso from 
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Burmese sources, and gained from it the identification of Acoka and Chandragupta. 
While Kaccayano's grammar was long mourned as lost, it was to be found in every 
Burmese library, and was studied in every monastery. The familiar Buddhist 
stanza of Assag'i finds its best form in Burmese authorities. These and other like 
facts show that the merits of the authorities in question are treated with injustice. 
The paper is printed in full in the Society's Journal, Vol. x., No. 1. 

5. On the Comparative Antiquity of the Vatican and Sinaitic 
Manuscripts of the Greek Bible, by Frof. Ezra Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge. 

A brief synopsis of the leading points of this essay (also printed in the Journal, 
x.l) is as follows. It consists essentially of a review of the arguments of the Rev. 
J. W. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, who in an Appendix to his recent 
work on " The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel of Mark " (London, 1871), main- 
tains with great confidence that the Vatican manuscript (Codex B) is 50 or 100 
years older than the Sinaitic (Codex n). His arguments are founded on the follow- 
ing facts and assumptions: — 

1. " The (all but unique) sectional division of the Text of Codex B,— confessedly 
the oldest scheme of chapters extant." — To this it was replied that the Sinaitic MS. 
has no division into chapters, preserving in this respect the primitive form of the 
text. 

2. The comparative rarity of paragraphs indicated by "breaks " in the text. — 
As to this, it was shown that Mr. Burgon gives a grossly inaccurate account of the 
facts ; and that a correct statement of them lends no support to his conclusion. 

3. The excessively rare use of the method of giving distinctness to the particu- 
lars of an enumeration by writing a single word in a line ; the only example of it 
in the Vatican MS., according to Mr. Burgon, being at the Genealogy of our Lord 
(Luke iii.23-38). — Here, again, it was shown that Mr. Burgon is mistaken in his 
premises. For example, on p. 211, col. 3 of the MS., the names of the 22 unclean 
birds in Deut. xiv.12-18 appear each in a separate line. 

4. "At the commencement of every fresh paragraph, the initial letter in Cod. N 
slightly projects into the margin, ... as usual in all later MSS. This characteristic 
is only not undiscoverable in Cod. B." — On this it was remarked that this " ex- 
ceedingly rare " characteristic occurs 10 times on the very first page of the Vatican 
MS., and that in the first 294 pages there are 1441 examples of it. 

5. The comparative rarity of contracted words. — Here, again, Mr. Burgon mis- 
states the facts. Of the eight words which he enumerates as contracted in the 
Sinaitic MS. but never in the Vatican, avWpwjrof, 'IerpowxaA^u, and naryp are_con- 
tfacted repeatedly in that MS., though they are usually written in full ; ICA for 
'lopaT/l occurs hundreds of times ; vvevfta is abbreviated twice on the first page of 
the New Testament, also Matt, iii.11,16, iv.l, and often elsewhere, particularly in 
the Old Testament, where it is contracted forty times out of the forty-two in which 
it first appears. As to this matter of contraction, the usage is very different in 
different parts of the Vatican MS. in respect to certain words ; and this is also true 
of the parts of the Sinaitic New Testament written by different scribes. We find, 
morever, in the Vatican MS., contractions for several words, as icai, /wv, avdpuwoc, 
Aaveid, 'loparfk, 'IepovoaW/u, which are never contracted in the Cambridge manu- 
script (Codex D), written two centuries later. 

6. The existence of a blank column in Cod. B at the end of the Gospel of Mark 
is supposed by Mr. Burgon to prove " infallibly " (p. 81) that the MS. was copied 
from one which contained the last twelve verses ; the Sinaitic is supposed to have 
been copied from one in which they were wanting; ergo, the Sinaitic is more 
recent. — Here Mr. Abbot was unable to discover any logical connection between 
the premises and the conclusion, but remarked that we have the testimony of Euse- 
bius, who flourished in the first quarter of the fourth century, that the verses in 
question were wanting in many copies, and in the more accurate copies ; and that 
we have no ground for assigning to the Vatican MS. a date earlier than the age of 
Eusebius. 

7. " That general air of primitiveness in Cod. B which makes itself at once felt 
is the last argument of Mr. Burgon for regarding this MS. as 50 or 100 years older 
than Codex «.— In illustration of this he specifies sundry " notes of superior an- 
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tiquity," some of which were shown to exist only in his lively imagination, while 
others are common alike to the Vatican manuscript and the Sinaitic. 

6. On Merkel's recent edition of the Laurentian Manuscript of 
^schylus, by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge. 

Professor Goodwin exhibited a work just received from the Clarendon Press of 
Oxford : jEschyli quce supersunt in Godice LaurenUano veterrimo, quod effici potuit et 
ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis descripta : edidit R. Mekkel. This is a fac- 
simile, so far as types can give one, of the original text of the oldest manuscript of 
^Eschyhis, commonly known as the Medicean. The advantages of this plan of 
publishing a manuscript in facsimile, compared with those of the common method 
of giving the manuscript readings under ordinary printed text, were discussed. 
While this plan gives many details perfectly, such as the exact division into pages 
and verses and the copyist's peculiar division of words, it is yet inferior in some 
respects to the other, especially in showing the corrections made by various hands, 
and the readings which often have been successively superimposed on the original 
text. Two instances were selected, to test the accuracy of the present facsimile, 
and at the same time to illustrate its success and its defects in distinguishing read- 
ings of different dates. Referring to a collation (made by himself in 1868) of the 
fragments of the Agamemnon which this MS. contains in its present mutilated 
state, Professor Goodwin stated that vss. 110-112 (Dind.) of the Agamemnon were 
added to the MS. by a later hand and in blacker ink, being written apparently in a 
space left blank by the original copyist. These lines contain the absurd corruption 
Tav yav for rayav, and do not agree with the quotation of vs. Ill found in the 
Frogs of Aristophanes ; so that the credit of the MS. gains greatly by the discovery. 
Neither Blomfield, Hermann, Paley, nor Weil notices the circumstance. The new 
Oxford facsimile, however, makes the matter plain by printing the three lines in 
different type (p. 28, vss. 9-11). In another instance, where an interpolation had 
been previously noted, not only is there no attempt to show the addition by pe- 
culiar type, but the authority of the MS. is apparently given for the whole inter- 
polation. This is in vss. 250, 251, where we find in the Oxford facsimile : 
to [ikXAov ' rb ds izpOKkvuv 
km yevoir' av Kkvoia-npoxaipfra 
Now not merely the words to Si irpoiOivtiv, but also (what is important) the colon 
after fikXXov, are by a later hand and in blacker ink. The MS., therefore, instead 
of being authority for the addition rd de -kookKvuv, which makes the verse just five 
syllables longer than the corresponding verse of the strophe, and for the absurd 
construction of to ukXfayv with the preceding fiaffelv, is the best testimony for the 
reading of the God. Fames. : to fi£X?im> eirel yivoir' av kXvois ■ npoxaipe'Tu, which, 
with the insertion of <$' before knei, is unobjectionable in this sense : ' the future 
you can hear of when it comes: beforehand (i.e. before it comes) bid it farewell 
(or let it alone).' The objection that av K^voig is impossible, with av directly fol- 
lowing a pause, was met by the remark that the sentence is really to jikXlov av 
kKvois, which can have a clause like knel yivoiTo inserted anywhere : of. Aristoph. 
Pac. 131, aXK\ <j fitX, av /not aiTiuv Sinlav Met. Such errors as the one just men- 
tioned are doubtless rare ; and the work itself is one of the most valuable aids ever 
placed at the disposal of classical scholars who wish to study the text of JEschylus 
from the original sources. If a manuscript like the Medicean could be photo- 
graphed, which seems by no means a hopeless wish, it would be a still greater 
gain, especially to transatlantic scholars like ourselves. 

Mr. Wm. Everett of Cambridge took occasion, in connection with this paper, to 
speak of his own examination of the same manuscript, and also of the Laurentian 
manuscript of Virgil. He remarked particularly on the slight difference between 
the E and / as written in this manuscript, leading him to propose a conjectural 
emendation of a passage in Virgil by the substitution of vectu for victu (JEn. L 445). 

1. A Chapter of Arabian Anthropology, by Rev. C. II. Brig- 
ham, D.D., of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

This paper was a popularized abstract of a work by Prof. F. Dieterici of Berlin, 
Die Anthropologie der Araber im lOfen Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Leipzig, 1871). 
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8. Notes on Ancient Ruins in Japan, by Mr. Gilbert Attwood, 
of Boston. 

A very condensed abstract of Mr. Attwood 1 s remarks is as follows : 

The Japanese histories of the beginnings of things speak of caves as having 
been inhabited by the first human beings, and Sonken reports that he travelled all 
over the empire to examine the relics of these primitive habitations, and found 
many localities of them: they were artificial caverns, built of great stones, in 
places remote from towns and inaccessible. Their openings were always toward 
the south, and they were made up of two or three apartments. Kaiban Tokzin 
says that he has met with thousands of such caverns, in groups of six to twenty. 
Those situated near inhabited places had all been destroyed, their stones being 
employed for divers building purposes. It is in the southern provinces that they 
most occur. 

From these accounts it would appear that Japan may be a fruitful field for ante- 
historical explorations. Reports carefully gathered from among the Japanese 
students now or recently in America furnish evidence in the same direction. 
Thus, in the State of Chikugo, there is said to be a curious collection of rocks 
standing erect, some of them more than six yards around and ten or twenty high. 
They are often visited, with guides. On Kiushiu are many peculiar caves called 
Tsukaana, built of massive stones, in two stories, without windows: they are 
square or circular, of various sizes, often 30 feet in diameter. Fanciful stories are 
told of their origin. In Hiuga is an extensive cave called Amano no Iwato, re- 
puted to have been the abode of the oldest inhabitants. In Ohikuzeri, at a 
mountain named Nishiyama, some workmen, excavating for lime, came about 
fifteen years ago upon a passage leading to a hall, perhaps ten by fifteen feet 
square, where stood a human figure of life size, erect ; on its face were carved three 
unknown characters. 

It has been lately reported that, in a region little explored, there has been found 
an isolated settlement, descending from a remnant of the Heike party, which took 
refuge here in the twelfth century. The dialect of the people was hardly under- 
stood by their discoverers, having probably preserved the peculiarities of the ancient 
language more unchanged than the common speech of modern times has done. 

In reply to inquiries, Mr. Attwood also gave some account of the forms of Japa- 
nese poetry, and especially of the peculiar habit of composing verses which are 
capable of two separate and independent interpretations. 

9. Statistics of Sanskrit Verbal Forms in the Sanaa- Veda, by- 
Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa; presented by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Prof. Avery's paper gave a complete statistical view of the Sanskrit verb as it 
appears in the Sama-Veda, presenting every verbal form and citing every passage 
of its occurrence, classified in voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. The 
summary of the results (neglecting the persons) is as follows : 





primitive verb. 


causative. 


desiderative. 


intensive 




act. 


mid. 


pass. 


act. 


mid. 


act. 


mid. 


act. 


mid 


Present : 
indie. 


438 


299 


51 


12 


10 


18 


2 


8 


24 


subj. 


86 


30 


2 


5 


1 







1 




opt. 


44 


21 








3 








imper. 


591 


124 


3 


38 


2 


1 




1 


2 


Imperfect, 


102 


34 


1 


25 


8 










Aorist : 




















indie. 


61 


48 


29 


40 


1 










subj. 


100 


22 




8 


2 










opt. 


5 


8 




4 












imper. 


1 


4 




1 












Perfect: 




















indie. 


in 


112 








1 








opt. 


3 


















imper. 




1 
















Future in sydmi, 




2 






1 
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The detail for the different forms of the aorist is farther given below. The 
classification is that of Bopp (I. atdutsam, atutsi; II, adiksham; III. abodhisham, 
abodhishi; IV. aydsisham; V. addm; VI. alipam, alipe). The very rare so-oalled 
precative forms are classified as aorist subjunctives. 



Aorist. 

indie, 
subj. 
opt. 
imper. 



I. 



act. mid. act. act. mid. act. act, mid. act. mid 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



30 

35 

4 

4 



VI. 



14 
40 

1 



Further, for the participles : 



primitive verb. 


causative. ' 


act. 


mid. 


pass. 


act. 


mid. 


185 


241 


25 


36 




I 


4 






1 


28 


29 








1 


1 









desiderative. 
act, 

1 



intensive, 
act. mid. 
14 6 



Present, 
Aorist, 
Perfect, 
Future, 

Also the passive participle in ta occurs 189 times ; that in na, 3 ; the causative 
passive in ta, 3. The infinitive occurs in accusative farm 7 times ; in dative, 24. 
The gerund in tvd occurs 3 times ; that in ya, 5. 

Prof. Whitney pointed out the value of such numerical statements, in their bear- 
ing upon Sanskrit grammar. Mr. W. Everett gave an account of some statistical 
researches of his own in reference to the forms of the Greek verb. 

No further communications being offered, the Society, on motion, 
passed a vote of thanks to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences for kindly granting the use of its rooms, and adjourned, 
to meet again in New Haven on the 9th of October. 



